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EDITORIAL. 


In spite of the numerous efforts to educate the public on the function 
of the municipal library, much ignorance still prevails. Only a 
short time ago a writer in advocating the installation of gramophones 
as a legitimate and useful adjunct to public libraries used the phrase 
“ tenth-rate fiction.” He asserted that the provision of high-class 
music by gramophone was to be preferred to the circulation of 
“ tenth-rate fiction.” 
o* ad * oe 
In the first place, the provision of gramophones at all in public 
libraries is a debatable question, many no doubt believing that 
they are entirely outside the scope of such institutions. Indeed, 
one might go further and suggest that the quiet and reflective 
would conceivably frequent a public library to escape the gramo- 
phone in his own home. One wonders if trade interests have any- 
thing to do with the advocacy of gramophones in public libraries. 
* ” ” 1 
Now for the other point—the alleged circulation of “ tenth-rate 
fiction.” Those conversant with the aims and ideals of public 
libraries know quite well that they pay some attention to the 
quality of fiction circulated, and aim at the best rather than the 
latest, though both may be included in the more generously financed 
centres. The writer in question is evidently extremely ignorant of 
public library practice, but foolish statements should be corrected 
in the interests of truth and progress. 
* * * *~ 
The new president, Professor Robert S. Rait, the Historio- 
gtapher-Royal of Scotland, proved a happy choice for the Associa- 
tion. His genial presence, fine voice, strong, tactful chairmanship, 
and the eloquence of his inaugural speech won their way immediately 
to our admiration ; and his genial social hours with us made us like 
him immensely. As for his scholarship, he has just published a 
massive book on The Parliaments of Scotland (Glasgow : MacLehose, 
30s.) which ought to find a place in every library in the Kingdom 
and Empire, as it is in the views of authoritative critics “ indis- 
pensable to every student of parliamentary institutions.” 
*” « * a 
Our attention has been drawn by a local correspondent who 
doubts their genuineness to a remarkable series of anonymous 
articles on the work of a particular library in the northern suburbs 
of London. These articles use the discredited and wholly reprehen- 
sible method of comparing libraries by name in order to prove 
that the local library does relatively more work than any of the 
great library systems of the country. The claims made are absurd, 
and so far as we can gather the facts are these :— 
The library in question possessed in 1922-23, according to the 
Carnegie Report, a total stock of 56,100 volumes, and its issues were 
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ut at what appears to be the impossible _— of 1,205,750. The 
es, however, include 600,000 issues from School Libraries, 
about which we desire to enquire more closely. We are informed 
that for 1922-23 the total stock of books in the School Libraries 
was 9,766. The alleged issues, therefore, claim that each book was 
issued 61.4 times, and in considering this figure it must be remem- 
bered that some books in the stock must have been withdrawn 
temporarily for binding or replacement, and that in most school 
systems the schools are closed for at least 7 weeks out of the 52 in 
the year. 


We do not wish to comment further upon these articles, except 
to say that by common agreement librarians have for some years 
past dropped the method of comparing their figures publicly with 
those of other libraries—for the very simple reason that methods 
of calculation vary so enormously that no true comparison is 
possible, and, therefore, the practice may do harm. 





* * * * 


Quite a useful document has recently been published by the 
Executive of the National Union of Teachers under the title “ The 
Teaching of English Literature: an Abstract of Reports Furnished 
by Disectors of Education and others in Response to an Appeal from 
the National Union of Teachers.”” In nearly 50 quarto pages we 
get more or less detailed accounts of library provision, etc., for 
children by education and library authorities acting both indepen- 
dently and in co-operation. After London, the matter is arranged 
by county boroughs, boroughs, and urban districts, and the whole 
is prefaced by an index classified as follows: Boxes of Books for 
Schools, Carnegie Trustee Grants and Rural Library Schemes, 
Children’s Reading Room in Public Library, Juvenile Section to 
Public Library, Lectures to Children, Lectures and Classes for 
Teachers, Samples Room, School . Libraries, School Newspaper 
published by Education Committee, Summer Schools, and Teachers’ 
Libraries (chiefly Reference Libraries). So far as it goes the infor- 
mation cannot fail to be useful, and one is impressed by the great 
amount of activity in this particular direction. But as to the 
completeness of the document, a cursory examination reveals a 
very notable omission.. Under the heading Manchester, we get 
particulars of children’s reading so far as the education authorities’ 
activities are concerned, but there is no mention of the unique and 
extraordinarily successful scheme of young people’s rooms inau- 
gurated by Mr. Jast. Those who know anything at all about these 
rooms know that they are being increasingly adopted in other 
towns as models of really effective administrative work with child- 
dren ; indeed, one might hazard the suggestion that they constitute 
the chief literary provision for the young folk of Manchester. Their 
omission in the report under notice 1s therefore the more to be 
regretted, and it is to be hoped that those concerned will acquaint 
themselves with the really splendid children’s rooms that Man- 
chester has reason to be proud of. 
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CLASSIFICATION TO-DAY 


A SURVEY OF THE PRESENT POSITION. 


By L. A. BurRGEss. 
CLASSIFICATION, in so far as the term implies discrimination and 
differentiation, may be said to have appeared in the scheme of 
evolution contemporaneously with the most primitive sense organs : 
—practically it appears to be a faculty distinctive of, and peculiar 
to all living forms, whether animal or vegetable. The specialisation 
of function among the various sense-organs leads inevitably to an 
ever finer differentiation of sense-impressions and a consequent 
grouping of them into ever more finely differentiated categories 
as we rise higher in the scale of life ; and, in the highest form of all— 
in man—the possession of reason implies a highly developed capacity 
for correlation between miscellaneous impressions of every kind :— 
not only between the various senses, but also between percepts 
and concepts. In fact, every operation of the human mind, whether 
in pronouncing a judgment or in establishing a train of reasoning, 
necessarily involves not only minute differentiation, but also a 
high degree of correlative classification. Indeed, the whole process 
of education (in the broadest sense of the term) consists in relating 
new knowledge (“the unknown’”’) to the “ known.” Especially 
is this the case with science and scientific thought. Science—the 
orderly grouping of phenomena and the establishing of the relations 
between them by the inductive-deductive experimental method— 
involves at every step an accuracy in the classification of knowledge 
undreamt of at any earlier period in the history of the human race. 

We live to-day in an age of science. That trite platitude fre- 
quently disguises the real significance of the fact that the scientific 
method is applied universally, not only to all branches of scientific 
study (hitherto departments of philosophy) and to anthropology 
and sociology, but also to philosophy proper, to religion, and to 
literary and aesthetic criticism. It is scarcely possible to read even 
the leading article of the most disreputable of modern news- 
papers without discerning the influence, not only of scientific 
thought, but also of scientific method. Science to-day is a kind of 
intellectual atmosphere or aether alike in its pervasiveness and in 
the difficulty we encounter in endeavouring to appreciate any 
atmosphere from which it is absent. 

It is evident, then, that if our bibliographical classification 
schemes are to be of any permanent value they must take account 
of modern methods and tendencies of thought. Surely, in this 
scientific age, it is incredible that there should be a young man or 
woman who has not got the whole field of knowledge charted out 
in some rough and ready fashion—even though the operation of 
classifying may not infrequently be unconscious. If I speak of 
“ epistemology ’’ to a person who has never encountered the word 
before, it has no significance for him until he has related it to the 
familiar class “‘ Phil sophy.”’ (“ Familiar’ although he may know 
little or nothing of philosophy.) It is the correlation of the unknown 
with the known that constitutes the sole value of this piece of 
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information—the more minute the correlation, the higher the 
value of the information obtained. This method, in fact, as we 
have already mentioned, is the only method by which education 
can proceed. It is evident then, that an accurate knowledge 
classification, demonstrated by the arrangement of books in our 
open-access public libraries, must be of inestimable importance 
as an educational instrument. The classification scheme in use 
at the library must, sooner or later, saturate (albeit unconsciously) 
the mind of the constant reader. It would be interesting in this 
connection (if it were possible) to investigate the effect upon the 
American reading-public of fifty years of the Dewey Decimal Scheme, 
with its most unscientific and misleading knowledge-order ; 
a scheme that, whilst — comparatively little harm to the truly 
educated, cannot but confuse those simple souls who trustfully 
believe psychology to be a branch of philosophy, and philology to 
have no organic connection with literature, and the book arts none 
with either! So far, bibliographical classification does uot appear 
to have been considered worthy of the attention of scientists and 
scholars other than those directly interested professionally ; but 
to-day a fierce light of publicity is just beginning to break in upon 
what was once a pleasant and harmless little diversion of biblio- 
philes, and another twenty years may find our bibliographical 
undits occupying a position analogous to that of the old literalist 
ible scholars of sixty years ago, in face of a vigorous and relent- 
less campaign conducted by the whole body of organised science. 
Now, the prime object of this paper is to discover the exact 
effect upon book-classification of the trend of modern scientific 
thought, and to speculate upon the ways in which it will influence 
future progress in this direction. From what has been said above 
concerning the origins of classification, it is evident that two com- 
plementary activities are always involved, which we will call 
the Differential and Correlative factors respectively. These two 
common bases of all classification are equally recognised in all 
modern definitions; but in actual practice it will be observed 
that one or other of these considerations must necessarily pre- 
dominate, the other, though still vital, becoming subservient to it. 
Hence we may group all existing classification-schemes into one 
or other of two categories according as they are concerned primarily 
with differentiation or correlation, and it is then readily perceived 
that this great division is also largely chronological—the two 
methods representing the two schools of thought which we have 
no hesitation in ascribing respectively to the Pre-scientific and the 
Scientific eras. The reason for his identification has been already 
indicated above, where it was suggested that scientific thought 
first penetrated beyond the orderly categories of the Ancient and 
Mediaeval philosophers to the fundamental and pervasive unities 
which they were never able to perceive. It was comparatively 
easy (for example) for an unscientific mind to group together the 
quadrupeds (as distinct from the bipeds) or the minerals (as distinct 
from living forms) but it required scientific investigation to reveal 
the unity and continuity of all life-forms (including humanity) or 
the atomic series of the elements. The two methods and ideals are 
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fundamentally different. We may, perhaps, illustrate this diver- 
gence by comparing the whole field of knowledge to the colours of 
the rainbow: the ideal of the Differential method may then be 
compared with the arrangement of bars of colour upon military 
decorations, whereas the Correlative ideal approximates rather 
to the spectrum, with its subtle blendings and refinements of tints. 

Now, when we turn to the classification-schemes of the past— 
whether we think of Plato or Pliny or Porphyry or Cassiodorus ; 
or of Alcuin or Roger Bacon or Lord Bacon; or of the countless 
bibliographical schemes like those of Callimachus, Aldus, Gessner 
or Brunet—in all these we find the Differential factor predominat- 
ing. It is true that the philosophers frequently aim in part at an 
“evolutionary " order of nature in the sequence of main classes, 
but a study of any of these schemes soon reveals the fact that the 
emphasis is laid rather upon differences than upon likenesses. 
The group of schemes exemplified in those of Brunet and the Paris 
booksellers depends primarily upon an_ external factor—the 
requirements of classes of customers (Law, Theology, Greek, etc.) 
—a purely bibliographical method, and one where the correlative 
factor is practically negligible. The Baconian scheme is also mainly 
differential in character, though this is mainly due, in this case, 
rather to the method of reasoning adopted in the “ Advancement 
of Learning "’—which is the “ x and not x” method of the Tree of 
Porphyry. The result, however, is similar to that of the other 
bibliographical schemes—the emphasis is laid primarily upon 
the lines of demarcation, and topics are placed in juxtaposition, 
not on account of their close relationship, but rather on account of 
their wide divergence, thus completely reversing the methods of 
modern science. 

On coming to the nineteenth century, we find the subject of 
classification looming large in the minds of all philosophers. Coler- 
idge and Comte, J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer are all busily en- 
gaged in evolving knowledge-schemes that will comprehend the 
whole field of knowledge with all its interrelations. In the midst 
of this activity come the classification-schemes of Harris and 
Dewey—both derived ultimately from the “‘ Advancement of 
Learning,’’ and a mode of thought almost obsolete. In this respect, 
the great Dewey Scheme presents something of an anomaly, 
for, though Baconian in its outline—even down to its main 
divisions—there is nevertheless an obvious attempt in its more 
minute sub-division to comply with the demands of modern science 
and scholarship—for example, in the biological sections (570-599), 
—although the first clumsy non-evolutionary outline will always 
mar at least this portion of the scheme as an educational instrument. 
However, Melvil Dewey was too shrewd a thinker not to realise 
the importance of correlation, and, though definitely committed 
to an unscientific knowledge-outline, he nevertheless sought 
through the medium of mnemonic numbers (and, of course, the 
“ Relativ Index ’’) to counteract the worst results of his original 
policy. The mnemonic local and language numbers may be cited 
by way of illustration ; though they can never compensate for the 
separation of Philology from Literature or of History from Sociology. 
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It should be observed, in this connection, that the modern device 
of correlation between the catalogue and the classification-scheme 
was quite unknown in the early days of the Dewey Scheme, and 
therein we have to-day a most invaluable corrective for the inevitable 
deficiencies of all classification schemes. 
The new predominance of the Correlative over the Differential 
factor is amply illustrated in the succession of schemes, of which 
the most noteworthy are the Expansive, the Adjustible, the Quinn- 
Brown, and the Subject schemes, with those of Richardson (origin 
of Princeton University scheme) and Bliss (New York State Library). 
All these schemes (and countless others besides) aim at establishing 
an evolutionary outline ; and, in their detailed working-out, present 
an attempt at an exhaustive correlation of topics. The Library of 
Congress scheme is interesting in that, although its outline is evolu- 
tionary (based on that of Cutter), its working-out shows it to be 
predominantly differential in character. On the other extreme we 
may notice the scheme of Rowell (1894), which though highly 
correlative in character, is nevertheless anything but evolutionary 
in outline. The main tendency, however, is obviously towards a 
correlated and evolutionary system in harmony with modern 
scholarship, and exceedingl y hospitable, not only to new knowledge 
but also to new modes of thought. 
(To be Continued.) 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
A FEW IMPRESSIONS. 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 

THERE is much that one would like to write about the Glasgow 
Meeting, which was in many ways one of the most memorable that 
have been held ; but in accepting the invitation of the Editor to 
say something about it, time and space allow me only to note the 
things that appealed to me personally. A larger, and possibly more 
accurate, report will no doubt appear elsewhere ; but all impressions 
have a value, I hope, especially for the four thousand odd members 
of the profession who were not fortunate enough to be able to attend. 
From the point of view of hospitality, organization, and smooth 
running, the meeting did honour to Glasgow and to its guests; 
and the library system there presented to our study was an enviable 
one. I rarely feel envy of other librarians, but I confess to a twinge 
of it, when i think of the gifts that have been exercised to create 
such a system, and the loyalty with which its conception has been 
realized. So much it seems necessary to say. 


I.—Tue CONFERENCE. 

The Layman and the Librarian. 

After a civic welcome by the Lord Provost, the new President, 
Professor R. S. Rait, Historiographer-Royal of Scotland, and a 
Trustee of the National Library of Scotland, delivered a more than 
usually stimulating inaugural address entitled ‘‘ The Layman and 
the Librarian.”’ The serious reader, he said depended upon the 
librarian for the choice of books which the library supplied for his 
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use, The responsibility, even when there were library committees, 
depended upon the library profession. He could imagine no more 
mischievous system than a central library department of the State, 
the officials of which would choose a list of books for every public 
library in the Kingdom. This point is interesting, as there has been 
much discussion of the centralising of the public libraries of the 
country in some such department. The layman, however, could 
help in the selection of books, but he considered that while this might 
be so “ the librarian was the expert, and this was a matter in which 
expert advice was essential. The miserable amount of money 
available for the purchase of new books in numerous libraries made 
expert advice more and not less necessary.”” One of the difficulties 
of book selection was that nowadays the reviews, even in authori- 
tative organs, did not always provide the guidance that the librarian 
wanted ; that is to say, they did not compare books so that the value 
of a new book in relation to older books could be understood. The 
importance of good cataloguing and classification was rarely under- 
stood by the public, and not always by library authorities. In 
administration he considered that the most beneficent revolution 
in library practice in his own lifetime was the concession of access 
to the shelves. He did not know of any method of creating intellec- 
tual interest more likely to be effective than allowing a reader to 
handle every kind of book for himself. Turning to what the layman 
did for the librarian, he said that he was compelled to admit that 
the profession was not treated generously, not even justly. ‘‘ The 
honour of the community was concerned to see that a public servant 
received adequate remuneration. Librarians had instituted such 
training and they had established such severe tests of proficiency 
that it seemed to him the time had come when they might reasonably 
ask for a wider and more general recognition of this training and 
these tests.” 

Lieut.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, Secretary of the Carnegie Trustees, 
introduced the now famous Report on the present state of the 
library service of the United Kingdom. So far as I could gather, 
the inference to be drawn from his argument was that libraries 
should be brought into closer relation one with another to prevent 
overlapping, to admit exchange of books and service between 
library and library, and that a certain amount of control and a 
certain amount of compulsion should be imposed by the Govern- 
ment in order that a higher average of efficiency could be obtained. 

American Libraries. 

On the evening, Dr. William Warner Bishop, Librarian of the 
Michigan University Library, U.S.A., delivered a lantern lecture 
on the architecture and administrative planning of the great libraries 
of America. This was a revelation to many present of the great 
provision which is made in American cities for the library service. 
The library building is usually the finest in the town, and the pro- 
vision of branches is at least four times as great on the average 
as any British library possesses. The financing of American 
libraries is another point of great interest. A town of 130,000 in- 
habitants has, for example, a rate income of about £22,000, a staff 
of 75, and an annual issue of about 750,000. 
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International Libraries. 

A thought-provoking paper by Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, 
Librarian of the American Library in Paris, on the “ Place of the 
Library in International Relations,”’ which dealt with the difficulties 
under which Continental students are now labouring, was read. 
Since the War there has been a great increase in the interest taken 
by such students in Anglo-Saxon culture, but owing to the unfavour- 
able rates of exchange it has been almost impossible to satisfy it. 
It was most desirable in the interests of the Anglo-Saxon races that 
an adequate supply of books by which they would wish to be 
represented should be available abroad. The Americans had 
founded in Paris a special public library modelled on the American 
plan, to stand for the service of Americans in Europe, and as an 
outpost of American culture upon the Continent. He submitted 
to British Librarians the suggestion that they should find some means 
by which Britain could disseminate her books on international 
lines. The matter is a complicated and difficult one which no doubt 
will receive further consideration. 

The Education and Remuneration of Librarians. 

Since the War there has been an increasing difficulty in securing 
the right type of person for library service. Candidates have 
been many, but the economic position of library work has not 
made it attractive to a sufficient number of suitable candidates. 
Recently the Library Association has determined that it will not 
admit to its Examinations any candidate who has not matriculated 
or passed some other examination recognised by the professions. 
Mr. John Minto read a paper on the subject, and a part 
of an afternoon were given to the discussion of the same question. 
For twenty years past, the Library Association had conducted 
training courses and has issued certificates and a Diploma ; and for 
the past five years the University of London has conducted a School 
of Librarianship at University College, with the assistance of 
grants from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. There was never 
a time in the opinion of Mr. Thomson, a member of the Woolwich 
Libraries Commitee, when so high a standard of qualification was 
needed in librarians. This point was supported by Alderman 
Simpson, of Sheffield, who declared that “ there was no class in the 
community who could render greater service to the young people, 
and the future of the country to a great extent was in their hands. 
To this Bailie Macnab, the Vice-Chairman of the Glasgow Libraries 
Committee, said that “ if there was one class in the country who were 
underpaid it was the librarians. The libraries were not a remunera- 
tive department, and consequently librarians were not so well paid 
as the electricians and those engaged in the gas and tramways 
departments. That, however, was a state of affairs which was 
gradually passing away.”’ Let us hope he is right ! The President 
said, “‘ he had considerable sympathy with those who were studying 
for professional examinations because he felt they were in a difficult 
position as —— with the students at the University, who had 
the whole day, if they chose, in which tostudy. The young librarian, 
on the other hand, was doing very arduous work and serving long 
hours, and he would suggest to local authorities to consider whether 
they should not recognise the preparation for these examinations 
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as an actual part of the work done within library hours. There 
was a great strain on the health of those young candidates who 
were working all day and studying at night.”’ 

The Reading Habit. 

By common consent the most- interesting paper of the 
Conference was one by Mr. Emest A. Savage, Princi 
Librarian of the Edinburgh Public Libraries, entitled ‘‘ The 
Reading Habit,” in which he pleaded for an analytical study 
of what the people read. This should be done by examining 
individual books class by class, and seeing how far they were used in 
order that the book buying might be adjusted to the express needs 
of the community and the best circulation of books; especially an 
subject in which a research circulation existed should be ee 
Books of great merit often did not circulate because they were not 
well displayed or were shabby or dirty ; the dirty book above all 
drove readers away. Many books ceased to have an interest because 
their topic no longer possessed importance or they had proved to be 
inaccurate. He averred that one of the greatest mistakes made by 
unthinking people was to condemn what they called aimless reading. 
Many people were unconscious of their own aim in reading, but it 
al usually be found that they had some one liking, it might 
be for historical reading, and unsconsciously their choice of books 
would run in that direction. Most readers, well or ill educated, could 
distinguish a good book of information from a bad, and in general 
public taste was much higher than critics and other unpracticable 
but omniscient people were wont to declare it to be. During the 
past twenty-five years a great advance in the quality of reading 
had been observable. The average English novel nowadays far 
excelled the average novel of half a century ago—it was better 
written, better structurally, wider in scope, more fertile in ideas : 
many novels such as The Forsythe Saga, Old Wives’ Tales, Riceyman 
Steps and Tono Bungay, if written at an earlier time would have 
won higher rank than they hold among to-day’s plenty. This, I 
am painfully aware, is a most inadequate account of this fine contri- 
bution to the proceedings. 

Government Publications. 

Mr. G. A. Stephen, of Norwich, read a paper in which the 
difficulties libraries encounter in supplying Government publications 
were stressed. Recently, as a result of the efforts of the Library 
Association, the Treasury conceded that all public libraries may 
obtain Government publications at half the published price. The 
price, however, since the War has been increased at least five-fold, 
so that the concession is of no great value. In connection with this 
attitude of the Government, Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote the following 
message to the Conference :—‘‘ He regards the increase of the price 
of Government publications since the War as part of that Philistine 
contempt for intellectual interests and activities which threaten 
to turn the British Museum into a counting house and did actually 
seize on several art galleries, libraries and schools throughout the 
country on the most trivial provocation.” 

It seemed absurd that publications which were intended to 
inform the public should be withheld from the one institution in 
towns which could make them accessible to the public. On the 
resolution of Alderman Foulds, of Nottingham, it was resolved 
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That this Association, while appreciating the recognition 
by H.M. Treasury of the Special Committee’s plea for cheaper 
Government publications (as evidenced by the Government 
subsidy of fifty per cent.) regretted that the concession had been 
made at the expense of previous privileges, and as the smaller 
public libraries were still. unable to procure an adequate selec- 
tion of such publications the Association requested the Com- 
mittee to make further representations to the Treasury with 
the view of considerably reducing the present prices of Govern- 
ment publications, and of establishing depository libraries 
in selected geographical areas. 

There were other technical discussions—including a useful 
one by Mr. Basil Anderson on “ The Standardization of Library 
Estimates,’’ resulting in a resolution asking the Council to consider 
the matter further. There were excellent social functions : a recep- 
tion at the City Chambers; a capital Concert in which Scottish 
music and songs were really well presented ; and a glorious steamer 
trip down the Clyde, and in and out of its lochs, to make a first-rate 
conclusion. There was the Annual Dinner, which was well-attended 
(and with speeches of quite average Conference merit), and our 
guests included four Dutch librarians and one American. 

The exhibitions were useful and interesting. I am glad that 
the President opened these formally as they are now really an 
established part of our doings. 





I].—Tue Giascow Pustic LIBRARIEs. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Pitt, who, amid many worries, found 
time to be helpful to all who needed help, I spent several hours 
while at Glasgow examining the library system. In this I had the 
guidance of Mr. Frederick Kent, the Superintendent of the District 
Libraries. 

Glasgow has a population of 1,034,174, but is a very concen- 
trated city, its area being only 19,183 acres. Its public lib 
service dates from the year 1899, but was not really active until 
1901, when Mr. Andrew Carnegie gave a gift of £100,000 for branch 
libraries, the first of which was opened in November of that year. 
The Library system is, therefore, one of the youngest in the country, 
and its organizers have been able to profit from all the mistakes 
of their predecessors. 

In order to serve the city adequately, there is a great Central 
Reference Library, a separate Commercial Library, and twenty- 
four Branch Libraries. I would call attention to the number in 
relation to the area, because the distance of libraries one from the 
other is almost as important a factor as the population to be served. 

The Reference Library, known as the Mitchell Library, occupies 
the most handsome separate library building in the country, and is 
Situated somewhat to the west of the geographical centre of the 
city. It consists of a great Central Reading Hall in which about 
1,000 quick reference books are displayed, and which has accommo- 
dation for 400 readers. An outside corridor runs round three 
sides of the room, and this corridor is floored with rubber so that no 
sound of readers passing to and fro reaches the Reading Hall. 
Behind the Reading Hall is a large stack room in three storeys 
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containing the book stock, the floors being connected by a large 
lift. On the outer sides of the corridor are large handsomely furnished 
rooms containing respectively a Glasgow Collection and a Burns 
Collection. There is also a room with te tables for about 
50 readers which is called the Students’ m, which serves the 
purpose of a study for students who wish for special quiet, 
with room to marshal their books and papers. On the opposite 
end of the corridor there is a respond to this room in the sha 
of a Ladies’ Room. A first floor encircles the great Reading Hall, 
and on this is the Magazine Room which also has seats for 400 
— and has no less than 700 periodicals in it. The illustrations 
o Le 12 of a booklet which was distributed to every member 
of the Conference gave some idea of the uSe which is made of such a 
room as the great Reading Hall—it is usually crowded ! 

The Branch Libraries are all planned on the open access 
system, and consist of large rooms usually beautifully lighted and 
furnished in highly polished mahogany, and decorated in the most 
tasteful manner. Bach bran ch has a junior library, but so far 
as I can gather lectures and story hours do not take place in them, 
nor are there any children’s librarians, which, in my opinion, are 
essential to this Kind of work. Any assistant who may be available 
at the time the Junior Library is open is detailed to do its work— 
not in my view a satisfactory arrangement. That, I daresay, is 
only a phase. 

What interested me specially was the way in which the work 
of these Branches was co-ordinated and organized. A few points 
on this matter may interest my readers (if I have any). A large 
part of the Stirling’s Library, in the centre of the town, is used as 
a depot and as the Office of the Superintendent of the District 
Libraries. Here is employed a staff which at present consists of 
over twenty persons who order and receive new books, catalogue, 
classify and accession them, and send them ready for issue to the 
public, to the respective Branch Libraries. The Branch Library 
stafis, therefore, have not to spend a great deal of time as is usual 
in other libraries in clerical work, but can devote their energies to 
serving the public, which is the principal part of their duty. 

The Branch Libraries are all connected by telephone with the 
Central Depot, and at that Depot there is a union catalogue of all 
the books in all the Libraries. A motor van is owned by the Libraries 
Committee which makes a round of all the Branch Libraries twice a 
day carrying new books and messages, and transferring books as 
required by readers from library to library. By this means the 
whole system of libraries is a homogeneous unit, and the entire 
stock of books is available to any reader at any point. The total 
number of books issued and consulted in 1923-24 was 3,634,885, 
and the stock from which this was done totalled 627,977 volumes. 
The cost of the support of the twenty-four libraries and the Mitchell 
Library is approximately a 2d. rate, or £84,199 per annum. 

I think these facts, in addition to a perusal of the booklet 
(if they can get a copy of it), are worthy of the consideration of 
librarians, and I commend to them such consideration as arising 
from one of the best examples of a library system that is known to 
me in this country. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


DEAR ZENODOTUS, 

Once a year we care to write to you, who remain so obstinately 
silent all these years ; not because you at any time have urged us 
to do so—we cannot plead that excuse—but because it was you who, 
more than ten years ago, began this correspondence. And what 
can be more fitting than to address you on an Annual Conference, 
whether you desire it or not ? So we have determined on a joint 
epistle, and we shall leave to you, who are so good a stylist yourself, 
and so keen, if at times kindly, a critic of the words of others, to 
disentangle the paragraphs and opinions of each of us from those of 
the other. We differ contankerously, at times, as you know. Then 
—to our task. 

GLASGOW 

in the minds of the proletariat is a city of slums, whiskey, shipping, 
Rob Roy and wierd dialect. Being members of that body, we were 
content to acquiesce both in these views and also in the correspon- 
dent one that the odours of the Clyde are responsible for certain 
forms of Clydebank politics. We came, we saw, and we were changed ! 
Indeed, one of us at least now holds the view that Glasgow is a 
“fine ceety ”’; that its trams, its police, its adjacent scenery and 
its libraries—and, of course, its librarians—are equally fine; and 
that, if we were compelled to leave our own little consecrated areas 
of labour we should like to transfer ourselves to a certain octagonal 
office in a great renaissance building in North Street, Glasgow; a 
thought qualified by the hope that generations may B per yet before 
the present incumbent thereof retires to a laurelled old age—and 
at that time you and we will certainly be occupying territory on 
the other side of the Styx. 

This prolixity is not inappropriate, because the average Scottish 
baillie—we heard one or two, restrained mercifully, last month— 
possesses a perennial eloquence of this sort ; and one should be in 
harmony with one’s subject. One of us knows this remark to be 
in the worst of taste, because 

THe HOSPITALITY WAS ALSO FINE ; 
and all the arrangements, from the generous programme, with 
its accompanying descriptive handbook on the libraries, to the 
Clyde voyage, with its excellent catering, were of a type and showed 
a spirit which gave the lie to the hoary joke that Scots are “ sae 
carefu’ ’’ that—well, you know the libel that has been exploded. 
Indeed, Glasgow is ranged easily with the best Conference welcomes 
we can call to mind. Not only was the good will there ; there was 
also the organization which made it effective. Mr. Pitt, his Com- 
mittee, and his staff (as Mr. Pitt told us most gracefully at the Annual 
Dinner, naming his assistants) must have spent many weary hours 
to make our hours smooth. “ Here’s tae ’ema’!” 
THE PRESIDENT 

won our hearts almost immediately. A scholar of wide fame, yet 
withal an unassuming, genial, strong man, with a captivati 
modesty, and yet with a force in chairmanship that we sorely n 

at conferences, he gave us, in his inaugural address, reminiscences 
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of his amateur librianships ; told us that the layman looked upon 
us not as direct teachers and critical guides but as persons per- 
forming the vital duty of choosing his books for him ; persons who 
would provide systematically arranged collections and catalogues ; 
sympathetic servers of knowledge; and he said in no uncertain 
manner that the profession was ill-paid, even unjustly paid. He 
certainly gave us the feeling that a change in attitude towards the 
librarian is coming over the public, and that the future is with us. 
A heartening address. 
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THE PAPERS 
in general were perhaps above the usual level. We expect other 
pages of The Library World will deal with them: we won't here, 
more than to indicate that Colonel Mitchell gave a useful account of 
the Report he compiled for the Carnegie Trust, and courteously 
offered to explain in writing why some counties had appointed novices 
to care for their-rural library schemes. (We didn’t hear this explana- 
tion, but at the Annual Meeting Mr. H. D. Roberts, who had voiced 
the question, declared that the Colonel had satisfied the Council 
as to his own good influence in the matter—a point we are glad to 
stress as perhaps we have seemed too critical in writing of the 
undoubted services of the gallant gentleman). Dr. Warner Bishop 
gave us excellent lantern slides of mammoth American libraries, 
with candid critical comments. One day American library buildings 
will simply cover the whole of the U.S., so far as we can judge ; they 
are “‘tremenjus.”’ Interesting, too, was a very Scottish paper on 
the training of librarians by the good John Minto, whom we acclaim 
as one of the best. But why did he institute a comparison in the 
cost per annum of the L.A. teaching and the Library School teaching 
in London ? It is a first postulate of the syllogism that unlike things 
cannot be compared—and certainly not in price. 

THIS QUESTION 
ran another course at the Business Meeting, when Mr. McColvin— 
a new-comer who should be watched—made a gallant attempt to 
reverse the decision, now two or three years old, of the Education 
Committee and the Council to abolish the Preliminary Test. He 
failed—eight to the rest ; although I opine that more of the rest 
would have voted with him had their moral courage been a little 
higher. So now we are to demand an educational standard equal to 
University entrance before the L.A. will examine our juniors. A 
most admirable decision, as we and you, who have never passed 
any L.A. exams. at all, can agree in all impartiality ! Whether the 
British can rise to the ideals desired by Dr. Johnston to enable us 
to help 

EUROPEAN LIBRARIES 
we do not care to say; we are not hopeful. It was a good address 
the Doctor gave us, however; and we agree that the Americans 
this year sent us two remarkably good samples of what they can 
produce in the way of librarians. We urge on, although we are 
weary of the subjects ourselves, the fine fellows who are — 
for Ships’ Libraries, for a change in the ridiculous attitude o: 
Government towards official publications and libraries, and even 
those who want to standardize estimates. We couldn’t quite fathom 
Mr. Anderton’s argument, which seemed to be, as a non-professional 
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delegate remarked, that everyone ought to do as everyone pleased. 
Mental obtuseness on our side, no doubt. As for the paper read b 
Mr. Savage—we can only deplore that there is no time to deal wi 
it ; because as one of our American colleagues was heard to say, 
“ Tt was worth while coming to Glasgow just to hear that.”” Severely 
practical as he is, Mr. Savage is a sort of 

UNWILLING IDEALIST, 
who started by blowing away those little garments of self-esteem 
which some of us find helpful. We were not guides, hierophants of 
literature and so on, but merely intermediaries between book and 
reader. We should analyse our books and the use made of them, 
volume by volume, relating our new purchases to the higher reading 
demands ; and doing it with extreme caution and respect for public 
taste. In the end we ought to be able to visualize an actual reader 
for every book purchased. He gave, too, an interesting analysis— 
using Robinson Crusoe as an example—of the qualities by which a 
book endures. The discussion would have been good had one been 
possible. Mr. Jast made an admirable appeal for the study of the 
“emotional appeal "’ of literature; and Mr. Berwick Sayers, who 
probably thought that he was supporting Mr. Savage, thought his 
ideals could be realized if fifty per cent. increase in library staffs 
generally were possible, This Mr. Savage characerized (hastly, 
we think) as “ mischevious’’ and “ absurd.”” But was it so? If 
the analysis and relating which Mr. Savage wants, and which we 
cannot but desire ardently, too, is to be brought about, it does mean 
that the public must be served at the counters not by juniors, as 
is now universally the case, but by experienced librarians. So far 
from being absurd or mischevious, the remark gave just that quality 
of practical commonsense to the question which Mr. Savage’s paper 
omitted. 





THE REST OF THE CONFERENCE. 
you must read about elsewhere. The visits to the libraries were 
well-staged and punctually made, and showed us a first-rate system 
of branches. The Annual Dinner was a capital function, and, if 
the speeches were not brilliant they were better than some exercises 
we have hadin this most difficult of oratorical arts. Music, conversa- 
tions in the lounges of the Central Station Hotel, side-trips to Lochs 
Lomond and Katrine, and the excursion by steamer on our last day, 
have all left a pleasant flavour. The 

EXHIBITION 

did not surpass previous ones, but was most conveniently situated 
in relation to the meetings. The President gave it a formal opening, 
which was an excellent innovation. We hope that there will be a 
great development of such exhibitions, as they afford most valuable 
information and suggestions, especially to isolated librarians. 

Well :—The Conference effected no revolution, did not speed up 
the national life materially, nor has it raised library economy to a 
much higher plane than hitherto. It was, in spite of that, from all 
points of view worth while. 

What do you think of that for moderation? CALLIMACHUS, 

ERATOSTHENES. 

[The Editor does not hold himsel/ responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’’} 
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LIBRARY NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 


THE opening of the winter session of the Paris Library School 
took place on October 6th. Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, of Chicago, 
who has come from the States to be present, is assistant secretary 
of the American Library Association, and director of the Paris 
School. She was formerly principal of the Library School of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, and is a widely known specialist 
in children’s library work and in library training. She is also 
secretary of the newly organized Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. 

The course opening in October is the first full winter term 
offered by the Paris Library School which for two successive summers 
has given six-weeks’ courses in librarianship. There were so many 
applicants for instruction last summer that it was necessary to 
hold evening classes for people employed during the day, beside 
the regular day classes. It is possible that night classes will be a 
part of the winter course. 

The Paris Library School is held at the American Library in 
Paris, 10 Rue de l’Elysée, and is conducted under the auspices of 
the American Library Association. Prominent French professors, 
librarians and publishers are mong its lecturers. It has the co- 
operation of the Bibliothéque Nationale and of the municipal 
and other libraries in Paris, which the students visit or use as 
laboratories for practice work. 

The Paris Library School is a result of the war-time activities 
of the American Library Association and the American Committee 
for Work in Devastated France. These two organizations in their 
library service to troops and civilians demonstrated the possibilities 
of American library methods, which aim to serve all the people of a 
community, including the children, and not primarily scholars or 
priviledged individuals. The new popular libraries established in 
France by the American Committee, under the direction of Miss 
Jessie Carson, have since the war been gradually taken over by their 
local communities. But the training, especially for work with 
children, necessary for librarians of the new type was unobtainable 
in France until the establishment of the Paris Library School. 
The American Committee for Devastated France financed this 
experiment of bringing training facilities to France, thereby making 
them available to many more young French women than the few 
who have been sent to the United States for instruction. The 
Paris Library School is the newest of the various social and educa- 
tional agencies established by Americans during or as a consequence 
of the war, and it is now the only one which is still under American 
administration. 

Applications for the winter course have come from six other 
European countries beside France, and from the United States. 
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The summer course enrolled students from Russia, Italy, Poland 
and Belgium, with, of course, a majority of French students. 


Miss Mary Parsons, formerly librarian at Morristown, New 
Jersey, is resident director of the school, and M. Ermest Coyecque, 
Inspecteur des bibliothéques de la Ville de Paris, is consulting 
director. Other members of the faculty are Miss Margaret Mann 
of the Engineering Societies Library of New York, M. Eugene Morel 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, M. Firmin Roz of the Office National 
des Universités et Ecoles francaises a ]’Etranger, Mlle. Rachel 
Sedeyn of the free University of Brussels, and Mme. de Mouricaud 
and Mlle. Famin who have just returned to France from the United 
States, where they have been studying library work at the Brooklyn 
Public Library and the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh respectively. 


Miss Bogle will lecture at the school during October, and will 
probably return to Chicago early in November. 


We have received from WaALTHAMsTOW Public Libraries an 
interesting leaflet dealing with the University Extension Lectures 
being held there from October, 1924, to March, 1925. The first 
series of lectures deals with ‘‘ Modern English Literature,” which 
will be completed in about twenty lectures. The second series on 
“Human Geography ” will be complete in five lectures. The third 
series on ‘‘ Japanese Culture ’’ will also be complete in five lectures. 
In addition to those already mentioned the following subjects will 
be given,” “What We Owe to Greece and Rome” and “ National 
Phenomena in Literature, History and Art.’’ In connection with 
all these subjects Mr. Geo. Roebuck, chief librarian, has arranged 
for a selection of books dealing with the Lectures to be available 
for the use of all ticket holders. We congratulate Mr. Roebuck 
on a very extensive and interesting Lecture programme for the 
coming winter season. 

Practically a bibliography of Walt Whitman has been presented 
to the Botton Reference Library by J. Johnston, M.D. (Edin.), 
of Bispham, and formerly of Bolton. The collection includes first 
editions of all the American poet’s publications, together with all 
the important biographies and critical articles about him and his 
poetry. A special bookcase to contain the volumes will be provided, 
and the Chief Librarian (Mr. Archibald Sparke, F.R.S.L., F.L.A.) 
will gradually add to the collection as opportunity serves. Students 
and others will have access to the collection, but the books cannot 
be lent out for home reading. Much of the value of the gift lies in 
the association it has had with Whitman. The donor—being a close 
friend of the poet—had been able to get most of the books auto- 
graphed when on a visit to America in 1890, the result of this visit 
being “ Visits to Walt Whitman,” published by Dr. Johnston and 
J. W. Wallace in 1917. It is curious to record that the batch of 
the second edition sent to American subscribers went down with a 
ship when she was torpedoed in 1918. Dr. Johnston’s gift is to be 
commended and the Libraries Committee of Bolton congratulated 
on securing so valuable a collection. 
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One of the latest and most up-to-date Libraries has recently been 
opened at Ipswich. This town, which possessed the second oldest 
Municipal library in the country, had originally been established 
in the old Grammar School in the seventeenth century. 

The new building has been erected at a cost of £32,000 which 
has been provided through the generosity of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees, who made a grant of £22,500 towards the total 
amount. The remainder of the sum required, as well as the very 
valuable central site upon which the building has been erected, was 
generously given by Mr. William F. Paul, O.B.E. 

The new Library is situated in Northgate Street, one of the 
most interesting of the old streets of Ipswich, which is a very short 
distance from the Great White Horse Hotel of Dickensian Associa- 
tion. 

The building consists of a Reading Room, Lending Library, 
Reference Room and a Children’s Department. The Reading Room 
is tastefully equipped with newspaper racks on two sides and 
tables for magazines down the centre. The Lending Library is 
designed on the open-access system and has steel bookcases, with 
infinitely variable adjustment. One of the most tastefully arranged 
departments of this institute is the Reference Room. This, 
approached by a wide oak staircase from the entrance hall, is 
situated on the first floor, extending the whole length of the North- 
gate Street front, the room being one hundred feet long and, from an 
architectural point of view, one of the main features of the building. 
The architect has, in the treatment of this room, endeavoured to 
give that charm associated with the old collegiate libraries. The 
Reference Room has a long low barrel-vaulted ceiling, panelled and 
enriched with a bold plaster ornament, the vault springing from a 
deeply undercut cornice with delightfully modelled ornaments 
depicting natural history objects. The walls are lined with oak 
bookcases which are arranged on the alcove system, with small 
windows and tables where the reader may work undisturbed. 

To further the architect’s efforts to obtain a Collegiate 
effect, he has designed three splendid Gothic windows in stained 
glass, namely, life-size figures of Suffolk’s most famous men, Wolsey, 
Chaucer, and Bacon. There is also one window devoted to famous 
soldiers and sailors, another to artists, and others are devoted to 
the arms of various ports of Suffolk. 

Another part of the building facing on to Old Foundry Road 
contains the Children’s Library and also the lecture hall, which has 
accommodation for over 150 people ; this feature was suggested by 
Mr. William Paul and adopted by the libraries committee, who 
hoped, by its provision, to link up the literary and scientific societies 
with the special facilities offered by the library. 

Mr. L. R. McColvin, chief librarian of Ipswich, is to be congratu- 
lated on having such a splendid building in his charge, and we look 
forward to seeing, in the near future, Ipswich being regarded as 
one of the foremost libraries of East Anglia. 

An interesting publicity feature is now being carried out by 
the SHEFFIELD Public Libraries. Several of the Sheffield papers are 
devoting columns to the new books added to the libraries month 
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by month. This method of bringing all the treasures to be obtained 
at their public library to the attention of the public is to be com- 
mended, as it is carried out on quite unique lines. The list of books 
takes the form of descriptive reviews from the additions. They 
are set forth in such an interesting way that they cannot fail to 
appeal to the library reader and booklover. 


PERSONAL NOTES 

Mr. Reginald Howarth, M.L.A., Assistant, Bolton Public 
Libraries, has been appointed Chief Assistant, Warrington Public 
Library. 

The retirement from public service will take place on December 
3ist of Mr. Alfred Morgan, the chief librarian of WALSALL Carnegie 
Free Library, who has occupied the position for 54 years. Mr. 
Morgan is a Birmingham man and commenced his library work 
in the old Birmingham Library—then in Union Street—under the 
direction of the late Mr. Mullins. He went to Walsall in 1871 and 
Mr. Mullins (his chief) became the Chief Librarian in Birmingham. 
Mr. Morgan was one of the first presidents of the Birmingham and 
District Libraries Association. He is an authority on Midland 
folklore. 

The Walsall Town Council at a meeting on September 8th 
granted a retiring allowance of £200 a year (Superannuation.) 


OBITUARY 


WE regret to record the death on October Ist of Mr. Arthur 
W. Lambert, of Croydon, the well-known mechanical 
engineer, and the designer and inventor of library appli- 
ances. He attended the Conference at Glasgow, and 
seemed then not to be in perfect health. He was struck 
down during the following week, and died without recover- 
ing consciousness. We hope to make more extended 
reference next month to Mr. Lambert’s services to libraries. 


NOTES 
RuRAL LIBRARY CONFERENCE, COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C., November 4th, 5th and 6th. 

THE Trustees of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust have responded 
to a widely expressed desire on the part of County Librarians that 
a second Rural Library Conference be held this year as above, 
The third day will be devoted specially to library policy in general 
from the County point of view, ¢.g., its relations with Borough 
Libraries and Educational Authorities. 

The Trustees feel a certain diffidence in issuing a general 
invitation to Borough Librarians. They wish, however, to make 
it clear that they will very cordially welcome any who are free 
to attend. 

Will those who desire to do so kindly notify the Secretary, 
Colonel J. M. Mitchell, O.B.E., at Dunfermline, in order that full 
particulars may be sent in due course ? 
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REPORTS 

BIRMINGHAM. 62nd Annual Report. Chief Librarian, Walter 
Powell. Population, 919,438. Rate in {, 2}d. Income, £49,554. 
Stock : Lending, 246,735 ; Reference, 303,611. Additions during 
year, 12,583. Issues : Lending, 2,560,060 ; Reference, 223,543 ; 
Children’s Room, 774,218. Borrowers, 106,998. Branches, 23. 

A scheme for the conversion of 7 more Branch Libraries to the “ open 
access "’ system has been approved. The Central Library is to be extended and 
will contain a Junior Department in future. 

BooTLe. Statistics appertaining to the work of the Library and 
Museum for the year ended 3lst March, 1924. Issued in lieu of 
the 37th General Report. Librarian and Curator, Chas. H. Hunt. 
Population, 76,508. Stock: Lending, 25,689; Reference, 9,830 ; 
School Librarys, 19,546. Additions during year, 563. Issues: 
Lending, 135,179; Juvenile, 59,266; Reference, 3,935. Bor- 
rowers, 8,348. Museum attendance, 46,364. 

DARLINGTON. 39th Annual Report. Chief Librarian, F. Dallimore, 
F.L.A. Population, 65,866. Stock : Lending, 25,026; Reference, 
12,616. Additions, 2,898. Issues: Lending, 216,979; Reference, 
57,585 ; School Libraries, 39,360. 

A valuable collection of letters, MSS., etc., relating to Geo. Stephenson 


and the early history of the steam locomotive have been presented to the 
Local Collection by Sir Alfred Pease. The Museum was visited by 86,004 


people. 
Eccies. Librarian’s Report for 1923-1924. Borough Librarian, 


J. Wilson Lambert, F.L.A. Population, 44,242. Stock: Lending, 
12,498 ; Reference, 2,505. Additions : Lending, 889 ; Reference, 
52. Issues: Lending, 105,202; Reference, 14,026. Borrowers, 
8,030. 

The question of extending the Libraries is under consideration and the 
erection of Branches is hoped will be the outcome. 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. Report of the Librarian for 1923-1924. 

Librarian and Curator, B. Carter, F.L.A. Population, 39,484. 
Rate in {, 1.65d. Income, £1,728. Stock: Lending, 16,186; 
Reference, 3,867. Additions, 632. Issues, Lending, 69,809; 
Reference, 12,820 ; Children’s Library, 14,832. Borrowers, 3,373. 
MANCHESTER. 72nd Annual Report. Chief Librarian, L. Stanley 
Jast, F.L.A. Population, 752,100. Rate in {, 2.75d. Income, 
£70,257. Stock: Lending, 327,803; Reference, 242,005 
Issues : Lending, 2,617,359 ; Reference, 371,894 ; Music Library, 
167,476 ; Commercial Library, 96,900 ; Young People’s Library, 
89,572. Borrowers, 107,640. Branches, 27. 
A number of the District Libraries have been remodelled on the “‘ open 


access ’’ plan and from each comes the report of better service and increased 
issues. The work amongst the young people is also being re-organized. 





SURPLUS PERIODICALS. 


TuE Hove Pusiic Liprary CoMMITTEE wish to present to a public 


institution a file of The Times Newspaper from 1892 to 1924 ; 


and also 


a series of the Nineteenth Century and After, Volumes 1 to 11 and from 
Volume 31, 1892, to date. The recipient will be asked to pay the cost 
of carriage. 





Apply—BOROUGH LIBRARIAN, PUBLIC LIBRARY, HOVE. 
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Newark. Gilstrap Public Library. 41st Annual Report. Librarian, 
Arthur Smith, M.L.A. Population, 16,957. Income, £1,055. 
Stock: Lending, 10,244 ; Reference, 2,940. Additions : Lending, 
273; Reference, 573. Issues: Lending, 40,444; Reference, 
29,874 ; Children’s Library, 13,342. Borrowers, 32,13. 

Attention is drawn to the very satifactory report of the continued popu- 
larity, greater development and increased usefulness of the Library. 
RIcHMOND, Surrey. Statistical Report for the year ending 3ist 

March, 1924. Librarian and Secretary, A. Cecil Piper. Population, 
35,651. Income, £2,961. Stock: Lending, 22,842; Reference, 
29,175. Added during year: Lending, 1,031 ; Reference, 313. 
Issues : Lending, 68,259; Reference, 6,107; Juvenile, 11,279. 
Borrowers, 3,146. 

Stockport. Report for year ending 3lst March, 1924. Borough 
Librarian, Richard Hargreaves. Population, 123,315. Rate in 
£, 2d. Income, £4,300. Stock: Lending, 52,799; Reference, 
14,531. Issues: Lending, 289,396; Reference, 33,046; School 
Libraries, 94,903. Borrowers, 23,164. 

The Young People’s Library has been re-organized and the added facili- 
— have been greatly appreciated by all users. 52,658 people visited the 

useum. 

TWICKENHAM. 30th Report. Librarian, J. V. Jacobs. Population, 
34,790. Income from Rate, £1,660. Stock: Lending, 14,184; 
Reference, 3854. Issues: Lending and Reference, 122,264; 
Music, 1,654. Borrowers, 5,025. 

The work of the Library continues to increase steadily in all depart- 
ments, the issues for the past year being 50 per cent. higher than in the first 
year of the present building and system. 

WESTMINSTER. Report for 1923-4. Chief Librarian, Frank Pacy. 
Population, 141,317. Rate in {, 55d. Income, £18,190. Stock: 
Lending, 90,402; Reference, 40,286. Additions during year, 
3,672. Issues: Lending, 390,082 ; Reference, 179,477. Branches, 
2. Borrowers, 13,838. 

Issues are the largest ever recorded, mostly due to the popularity of the 
re-organized Great Smith Street Branch Library. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

BETHNAL GREEN. “ Illustrated Guide to the Bethnal Green Public 
Library.” Illustrated, oblong, wrappers, 24 pp. Some 28,000 
of these have been delivered throughout the Borough, one to 
each family, at a total cost of about £220. This might be claimed 








Books on every conceivable subject 


SECOND-HAND, NEW, AND “AS NEW.” 

Department —Literat Eo padias, Ficti d Books f: veniles ; Educational 
Natural Sconce! Dammatic Sai ~~ sent Perning ana Goedunien ; Saad ana Mili : oechateal 
and Pure Science’; S sand Physical yt Metal, ete. ; Occult, Psy and New Thought ; 
Theology, etc.; Philosophy, Logic, and Ps ;. Law and Commerce ; itics, Eoonomics, 
etc.; Music and Drama; Topogra opography, Travel Guides; Archmology and Art; Rare 
and First Editions ; European an 
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Catalogues free: mention req ee possible. 
Books Purchased or E 
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to be the largest publicity scheme ever undertaken by a Public 
Library. The Librarian will be happy to supply a copy to any 
Librarian who cares to have one. 
Coventry. Some account of the Gates, Towers and Wall of the 
City of Coventry. By Chas. Nowell, F.L.A., Chie/ Librarian. 
A reprint from the “‘ Coventry Herald ”’ of some historical notes written 
in connection with an exhibition of prints, plans, etc., held at the Central 
Library and to which they form a guide. Contains three illustrations from 
drawings in the Central Library. 


LITERARY NOTES 

Tue successful play now running at the St. James's Theatre, ‘“ THE 
NERVOUS WRECK,” a farcical adventure in the far West, by Owen 
Davis, is founded on the Novel by E. J. Rath, published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston. The book is in its third impres- 
sion, and the fact that it has been found worthy of being adapted 
for the stage speaks for its merits. A note appeared on this 
novel in our July issue. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton are publishing an important work, 
“THe Diary oF Lorp BeErtTIkz, 1914-1918,” edited by Lady 
Algernon Gordon Lennox, D.B.E., with a foreword by Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon, K.G. Lord Bertie was our Ambassador at 
Paris for thirteen years, and his diary covers the war-period. 

The library at the new home of the Oxford University Press in 
Warwick Square is now open to the public, and all interested in 
books are at liberty to inspect therein at their leisure any of the 
Oxford volumes, which number some ten thousand. There is a 
librarian in charge, ready to supply any information or give any 
advice which may be sought. The books range from the Oxford 
Dictionary to the latest World’s Classic, from Chambers’s Eliza- 
bethan Stage, in four volumes, to the Big Book for Baby. The 
contents of the library are even more varied than Amen House 
itself, which contains under one roof an authentic piece of London 
Wall, a Charles II. panelled room with carved ceiling and fireplace, 
and a seven-floor steel and concrete warehouse in the construction 
of which was used one of the largest steel girders in London. Warwick 
Square lies between Ludgate Hill and Newgate Street. 

J. B. Lippincott Company have just published the following 
works: The Practical Book of Ouldoor Flowers, by Richardson 
Wright, 11 illustrations in colour and 165 in doubletone, which is a 
magnificently illustrated guide that will become the standard book 
for all lovers of gardens and gardening. The new and revised edition 
of Frohne and Jackson’s Colour Schemes for the Home and Model 
Interior, cloth, 4to. This volume contains 20 full-page colour 
plates showing actual colour schemes for rooms-—wall papers, 
rugs, upholstery and details. 21 full-page suggestive instructions 
for the use of these schemes, and 20 full-page illustrations of full 
furnished rooms specially designed as a guide to furnishing. Prisons 
and Common Sense, by Thomas Mott Osbourne. Cloth, 8vo. ‘‘ Shall 
Our Prisons Protect Society or remain Breeding Places for Crime ? ” 
This vital problem and its solution is brilliantly discussed by the 
man who has devoted his life to prison reform. 
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REVIEWS 


GENERAL. 

Frith (Julius) and Buckingham (Frederick) VIBRATION IN ENGINEER- 
inc. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 124. Macdonald and Evans, 
1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

The work is intended for the manufacturer, the user of machinery and the 
student of engineering. Part I. is Physical, Part II. Mathematical. Contains 
complete lists of symbols used. 

Sheldon (H. P.) THe PRACTICE AND Law oF BankinG. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii., 486. Macdonald and Evans, second edition, 1923. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A manual of every part of every aspect of the Bank business from the 


Banker’s point of view, giving legal aspects of most problems. The author isa 
certified associate of the Institute of Bankers, and his book will be of con- 


siderable service to Students. 

Martin (Everett Dean), Author of “ The Behaviour of Crowds.” 
Tue Mystery oF RELIGION. A Study in Social Psychology. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Harper Bros., 1924. 12s. 6d. net. 

Religion scientifically analyzed in the light of social psychology is the 
subject of this striking study. 

Marcosson (Isaac F.) THE BLack GotconpA: The Romance of 
Petroleum. Full cloth, roy. 8vo. Illustrated. Harper Bros., 1924. 
16s. net. 

Geographically, financially and politically perhaps the greatest industry 
in the world, oil has captured the imagination of whole countries. Now, for 
the first time, its story has been adequately put into a book. Telling the tale 
of oil with meticulous accuracy and impartiality Isaac Marcosson has made 
of it one of the great modern romances. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S EXHIBITION. 


By An EXHIBITOR. 
Tue official Publishers’ Exhibition held in connection with the Library 
Association Conference at Glasgow was opened by Prof. R. S. Rait, C.B.E., 
M.A., on September 9th. 

The Exhibition itself, although small in the number of exhibitors, was 
undoubtedly very interesting and instructive to those who visited the various 
stands. It is a matter of regret, however, that so little time was allotted 
to delegates to view the show. On this occasion delegates only availed theme 
selves of about ten hours in all and this time was scarcely long enough to enable 
them to inspect many of the stands. The exhibitors themselves were dis- 
appointed at not being able to show for a longer period. It is hardly fair to 
have to spend a great deal of money and certainly much valuable time in 
planning what should prove to be an interesting side-show to the Conference 
and then to find that efforts are nullified wholly and solely on account of 
insufficient time being allowed for inspection. It is impossible to blame 
the delegates for not viewing the show but it is unfortunate that the Associa- 
tion does not further encourage the exhibitors, who were told that the Ex- 
hibition must be closed by five o’clock on the Thursday of the Conference 
week when it was not opened until Tuesday midday. 

Having given vent to this little grumble perhaps it will be of more in- 
terest to describe briefly the various exhibits. 

Messrs. The Art Metal Equipment Company were exhibiting a new 
type of Close Adjustment Library Shelving. This exhibit was very interesting, 

ially to those lovers of anything in the nature of metal construction. 
They claim that their shelving is adjustable on half-inch centres and can be 
easily and quickly adjusted without springs or mechanical devices of an 
kind. Their shelving has been supplied to the University of London, South 
Kensington, University of Leeds, and the University College, Gower Street. 
They were also showing a Bracket Type of Shelving which has been extensively 
used for public and private libraries all over the Kingdom. In connection 
with this we are informed that Armstrong College, Durham University, is 
being equipped with this particular type of shelving. 

Messrs. Boots Booklovers’ Library were showing a large range of second- 
hand works of fiction and more serious volumes. Boots undoubtedly make 
every effort to supply book bargains for the librarians. Their head librarian 
and his assistant thoroughly understand the art of exhibiting successfully. 

The Commercial Supplies Company of Moorfields, Livepool, are new to 
librarians in the South. This firm was showing interesting samples of Loose- 
Leaf Books, Sheaf Catalogues, and Magazine Reading Cases. 

Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., were amongst the publishers who 
were exhibiting at Glasgow. They had for inspection on their stand copies 
of their Encyclopaedia and English Dictionaries, in addition to a selection of 
Juvenile Literature and Educational Publications. 

Messrs. Cedric Chivers Ltd. were showing their usual library bindings 
which are well known all over the world. They also had an interesting ex- 
hibit of specimens of Paper Strengthening and special methods of treating 
books of plates or of stiff paper in order to enable them to open freely. Their 
exhibit of what they call their Half-Price Binding was also very interesting. 
Before passing from Messrs. Chivers I should like to mention the samples of 
Magazine Cases which have been in constant everyday use for ten years.in a 
club of five thousand members. 

Messrs. C. Combridge Ltd., of Birmingham, were showing a series of 
Juvenile and Fiction Books at special remainder prices. This was a most 
interesting series which I feel sure the delegates availed themselves of when 
visiting the stand. 

Several new professional publications for librarians were to be found 
on Messrs. Grafton & Co.’s stand, and this well-known firm was also making 
a special feature of Wood-work, such as Card Index Cabinets and Charging 
Trays and a fine selection of cards, etc. 

Messrs. W. & R. Holmes of Glasgow had the pleasant task of welcoming 
delegates on their own ground. They had a special display of recent books 
supplied by the leading publishers and many articles of Library equipment 
that no doubt attracted a great deal of attention on their stand. In addition 
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to the official Exhibition they had a large display at their headquarters in 
Glasgow. 

Messrs. Kiek & Sons had an exhibition of books for librarians, both 
Juvenile and otherwise, at remarkably low prices and in a condition practically 
as new. 

An unique exhibit, consisting of numerous library plans and suggestions 
for applying the Open Access System to existing libraries originally organised 
on other systems, was shown by Messrs. Libraco Ltd. Mr. Lambert’s latest 
and greatest invention, the Vernier Steel Adjustable Shelving could, also be 
inspected at this stand. 

Undoubtedly one of the most popular stands at the Exhibition, if one 
could award the palm to any particular exhibitor, was that of Messrs. Mudies 
Ltd. The stand was tastefully arranged and included a large array of books, 
both new and second-hand. There were also specimens of Library Binding 
for which Mudies are noted. 

Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. were exhibiting a series of their technical 
and commercial books. The technical side of the library could undoubtedly 
be strengthened by delegates who visited this show. 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son had on show a splendid series of second-hand 

books tastefully bound in good quality cloth. This stand was in charge 
of their able representative, Mr. A. G. Smith, who reports very good business 
results. 
An interesting and striking display was that of Messrs. F. & E. Stoneham 
Ltd., who hit upon the brilliant idea of reproducing their librarians’ room. 
Their books were tastefully housed in book-cases. All books were classified 
according to the Dewey Decimal system which enabled librarians to see at 
once the latest books on any subject, one volume of practically every book 
published during the last three months being available. This exhibit was 
altogether pleasing to the eye and artistically arranged and designed. Mr. 
Gladwin, who represented the firm, is to be congratulated on his effort. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Epitor of The Library World. 
51, Gt. Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 





DEAR SIR, 

I am somewhat perturbed at the reference to the Wigan Public 
Libraries which appears on page 74 of your last issue. Wigan has 
been fortunate enough to receive a small income which is to be 
devoted to the purchase of medical works, and it appears that 
in connection with this announcement a claim was made that 
Wigan was one of the best libraries in the provinces. This claim 
is noted in your pages in an unfortunately ironical fashion. It is, 
of course, possible that your writer may not know that the Wigan 
Reference Library really is one of the best libraries in the provinces, 
if not in point of size, at least in the excellence of its collections. 
Even if it were not so, it does not seem to have been necessary 
to sneer at the library and the gift which it has received. 

There have been similar thrusts recently, as your readers are 
aware. They cannot do any possible harm to the libraries at which 
they are directed, but they do leave the impression on the minds 
of outsiders who read your pages that any divergence from the 
flat commonplace rouses envy, hatred and all uncharitableness 
in the breasts of librarians ; and, in view of the fact that we are all 
very good fellows at heart, that is too absurd. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 





ENDURING LEATHER 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKBIND 


Our Shippers write (August 28th, 1924) :— 


“In confirmation of verbal agreement — 
made with you yesterday we hereby euarentens b 
that all Niger Leather supplied to you by us” 
shall be free of Mineral Acid. 


In the event of any breach of thie q 
warranty we pledge ourselves to pay to you © 
the sum agreed upon as damages. g 


In order to make perfectly sure that | 
no skins shall reach you which do not comply ~ 
with the guarantee we have given, we intend ~ 
to have each parcel tested by a Certified 
Chemist.” 


Since the washing, dyeing and preparing it for — 
books is done on our premises we can fully guarantee 
that the leather is of old time tanning and treat~ 
ment and will last as long as leather formerly aid, 
practically interminably. ‘a 


THIS ENDURING LEATHER COSTS NO 
MORE THAN THAT ORDINARILY USED 
AND WILL LAST MANY TIMES AS LONG 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LT 


runic umeery soomsueess §=©—- Portway, Batlt 
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